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The Woman M.P. 


C oncerning the important question of woman suffrage, I write 
to the plain common-sense business man. The matter must 
be faced in the near future, and the wisdom or otherwise of 
the country’s decision will depend upon the care which we have 
given to the study of the case. Remembering that the granting of 
votes to the women of this country is a revolutionary experiment, 
more fundamental and more far-reaching than anything ever recorded 
in the history of this or any other great country or empire, let us 
very carefully count the cost and examine the effects before we take 
such a step. Let us also remember that if once women have the 
vote, whether the effect be good or ill, beneficial or disastrous, we 
can never deprive them of it. In matters of legislation it is always 
harder to undo a thing than to bring it about. The experiment can 
never be recalled except at the expense of a civil war. Let us, 
therefore, with an honest desire to do the best for woman as well as man, 
for the country and empire as a whole as well as for the individual, 
seek only for the rights of the matter. Let us approach it, not in a 
partisan spirit, not in the spirit of the man who manoeuvres and 
fights to win, but rather in the spirit of those who are anxious to do 
the best, and who would be grateful if the reasons which they think 
good now could be exchanged for better ones. I write to the plain 
business man because when the time for decision arrives he will 
probably have more to do with the result than any other class of 
men. 

I write to him also, because, as a rule, he has neither the time nor 
the inclination to read up the necessary authorities on the subject, 
or to attend meetings where solid arguments, as distinct from asser¬ 
tion and glibness of speech, can be listened to. And, thirdly, I 
write to him because, whether through his disinclination or inability 
to discuss the matter with them, it is his daughters—many of them 
young girls of from eighteen to twenty-five—who are swept into the 
net of the woman suffrage movement by means of street-corner 
orations, and publications the fallacies of which they have neither 
the skill nor experience to detect. In discussing whether or not the 
vote shall be given to women, let us not, at least at present, consider 
the methods of those who are anxious to obtain it. What we have 
to decide in our minds is the question of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of granting the suffrage to women. Methods may hasten the object 
or they may retard it, but at present we have only to ask ourselves, 
“ Is the thing right or is it wrong ? ” 

I may be asked the question, “ Why discuss the matter at all ?’* 
Even if I gave no other reply, a letter written by a lady suffragist, 
which appeared in the Matichester Guardian of July I2th last, would 
show why this matter must be widely discussed among the general 
public. In it she shows how, ever since the seventies. Miss Lydia 
Becker and others have been manoeuvring in order that, without 
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bringing the matter before the country, a bill should “ in some 
happy moment go quietly through ** Parliament, “and a number of 
propertied women wake to find themselves fully-fledged citizens.” 
She says that “ in its (the country’s) apathy lay their opportunity.” 
She says also : “ The electors are now thoroughly cognisant of the 
issue before them, and the franchise can never be given away over 
their head, as seemed possible at one time.” And again: “ The 
average voter .... considers the matter settled for all time. 
Herein he errs, for women will never rest satisfied with exclusion 
from active participation in the government of the country, nor is it 
possible in these democratic days for one sex to retain the monopoly 
of directing the national life.” In another part of her letter the 
writer states that the agitation of the militant suffragists “has killed 
the always faint chance of a snatch victory. It would have been an 
imperfect and sectional victory at best, women gaining the vote 
merely through a property qualification. But the fierce light now 
breaking upon the problem has rendered admission by this postern 
gate impossible. Entrance will be by the wide portal of democracy 
or not at all.” ^ 


I it will be admitted that this letter throws light upon the 
methods and aims of suffragists to-day, and, in view of the determina¬ 
tion expressed and the prophecy uttered, we may agree that the 
subject of woman suffrage is one in urgent need of careful and 
widespread discussion. In this article, and in those which follow, it 
is proposed to deal with the matter in a way which will help those 
who are guided by reason and fact, rather than by emotion and 
sentiment, to come to a right and intelligent decision. To those 
^ A iime and the trouble to study the whole question 

and get below the surface, there will be probably not one new or 
original idea in the whole series. Most likely all that there is to 
^y has been said already, but multitudes have never heard it. 

attempt therefore to explain the matter in plain, simple 
enables people to express clearly toothers doubts 
’’ “"" 

societies which exist to secure the Parliamentary 

thrtTtf" proclaiming their objects, in 

TItfL hU ‘h® Parliamentary 

vote as It IS or may be granted to men.” This phrase whether 

intentionally so or not, is calculated to throw dust in the eves of 

feeTfhan£®m^v?®"f ^ “‘b "^^o 

iust ” and •• riLh^r ° ® ‘h®*® ‘®r'ns would be 

vite cannol ®''og®‘her wise. I will show that the 

f given to some women without giving it to all and 

hat the giving of the vote to women, therefore, as® a natuS and 
ogical consequence, means the establishment of adult suffrage for 

uirl'InTtW S country,being in th^mTjorky 

It also means that the sovereign power will, if votes be granted to 
women, pass out of the hands of men into thoseTwornln Tb^ 
may be a good thing, adult suffrage may be a good thin?-some Vf 
s are not enthusiastic when we are asked to rejoice about either— 
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but the fact remains that a vast and momentous change, if the 
suffrage be granted to women, will be made in the order of society. 
Now, when people propose a drastic change in any order of things, 
it rests with them to make out a full and sufficient reason why such 
a change should be made. It is not considered necessary for those 
who resist the change to make out a case, the onus lies on those 
who wish for the alteration, and a strong case cannot be considered 
to be built up by the simple process of continually asking, “ Why 
cannot we ?** or “ Why should not we ?” This merely brings to 
mind the proverb concerning the ease with which a certain kind of 
person asks questions and the difficulty which a wise man has in 
answering them. Besides, some things are so self-evident that 
reasons and proofs are not readily given for them. That a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points is one of them. In 
the next article, therefore, I propose to show that the granting of 
votes to women means adult suffrage. Then I propose to examine 
the reasons given for this change. 


II. 

I N the article last week I said that the statement made by the 
various suffrage societies, that they merely wish “ to secure 
for women the Parliamentary vote as it is or may be granted 
to men,” is a phrase calculated to throw dust in the eyes of many 
people. I said that votes cannot be given to some women without 
giving them to all, and that, among other things, adult suffrage for 
men and women would be the result, with the effect, women being 
in a majority in this country, that the sovereign power would pass 
into the hands of women. 

Let us examine the qualifications which entitle a man to vote at 
present. 

(i) He may vote if he owns land situated in a county if, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the tenure and estate, the yearly value is 
or ^5. 

(2) He may vote if he has occupied for twelve months, as owner 
or tenant, lands or tenements of the clear yearly value of ;^io, 
in respect of which rates have been paid, and, where the 
occupation is in a borough, if he has resided in, or within 
seven miles of, the borough for six months. 

(3) He may vote if he is the inhabitant, occupier, or owner, or 
tenant, of any dwelling-house, or part of a house separately 
occupied as a dwelling, in respect of which rates have been 
paid. 

(4) He may vote if he has resided as a lodger for twelve months 
in lodgings of a clear yearly value, if let unfurnished, of ;^io. 
Now let us see what women are likely to be able to claim the 
vote on these qualifications. Will they be the working women of 
the country who are told at street corners that their wages will be 
raised if they get the vote ? Will they be the wives and mothers 
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of the middle and working classes who, because they are the child- 
bearers and child-rearers of the nation, are the best and most valued 
of its womanhood ? Certainly not. 

The vast majority of unmarried working women are under twenty- 
five years of age. Most of them live at home and cannot afford to 
pay their parents 4s. a week for rent only, apart from their 
maintenance. They would seldom be able to qualify for the vote. 

The wives and mothers of the middle and working classes would, 
comparatively speaking, rarely be able to qualify as occupiers, 
householders, or lodgers. 

The women who could claim the vote would be a few well-to-do 
women—some married, some single—with landed property, and a 
certain number of spinsters and widows who are occupiers, house¬ 
holders, or lodgers. 

A number of “ bachelor girls ”—perhaps the least stable and least 
valuable portion of the nation’s womanhood—might qualify as 
lodgers, but even these, on marriage, would be disqualified. That 
is to say, a penalty would be inflicted on women who entered upon 
the most important duties which they could perform for the State. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking of Mr. Dickinson’s 
Suffrage Bill, on March 8, 1907, said :—“ I am not very warmly 

enamoured of this particular Bill.It will enfranchise a 

small minority of well-to-do single women.It will en¬ 

franchise propertied and well-to-do ladies, but it will not touch in 
any such degree as is necessary the mass of working women.” 

I think it will be seen, therefore, that only a small minority of the 
women of this country ever could have the vote “ on the same 
terms as it is granted to men,” and seeing also that the most im¬ 
portant and the great body of women—the wives and mothers— 
would be voteless on these conditions, does any sane individual 
imagine that matters could thus remain ? No. The vote cannot be 
given to a few wealthy women without giving it to all women, and the 
vote cannot be given to all women without its being given to all men. 

“ Votes for women ” means adult suffrage. The woman of means, 
who complains that her gardener has a vote while she has none, 
would have to face the fact that her parlour-maid, her scullery- 
maid, and even the woman who came with a street organ to her 
gate, would be her political equals. 

Most, if not all, advocates for woman suffrage are aware that 
what is aimed at is adult suffrage. Many have acknowledged it to 
me, and Mr. Keir Hardie, one of the most persistent of the woman 
suffrage agitators, alluding to adult suffrage, writes:—“ I have had 
some experience of politics and of political methods, and I give it as 
my deliberate opinion that nothing would so much hasten the 
coming of that much-to-be-desired time as would the passing of 
the Woman’s Enfranchisement Bill.” 

There are somewhere about a million adult women in this country 
in excess of the adult men. Give women the vote, and all foreign 
as well as domestic policy will depend on the feminine majority. 
Matters of peace and war, alliances, tariffs, taxation, &c., &c., will 
all be decided by the vote of the Women, 
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Again, the sovereign power of this nation is controlled at present 
by an electorate of something over seven million men, and we often 
deplore the ignorance of many of these voters. But, if women had 
the vote, by the logical consequence of adult suffrage, we should 
bring the electorate up to something between twenty and twenty- 
four million voters. That is, we should add something like fourteen 
or fifteen million voters, all inexperienced, and nearly all grossly 
ignorant of political matters, to swell the already large ignorance 
vote of the country, and to sway the lives and destinies of this race 
and of the millions of our fellow-subjects in India and our other 
colonies and dependencies. 

John Stuart Mill, whose “Subjection of Women ” appears to be 
the Bible of the suffragists, feared this. He strongly opposed the 
governing of India by the British Parliament even when it was 
elected by a restricted franchise. He says also : “ No government 
by a democracy or a numerous aristocracy, either in its political acts or 
in the opinions, qualities and tone of mind which it fosters, ever did 
or ever could rise above mediocrity, except in so far as the sovereign 
may have let themselves be guided .... by the counsels 
and influence of a more highly-gifted and instructed one or few.” 

One other effect of giving the vote to women will be that they will 
be qualified not only to sit in Parliament, but also to fill every 
office of State now held by men. Gladstone, who, as well as John 
Bright, was a determined opponent of woman suffrage, in his famous 
letter to the late Samuel Smith on Female Suffrage, says:—“The 
woman’s vote carries with it, whether by the same Bill or by a 
consequent Bill, the woman’s seat in Parliament. ... If the 
woman’s vote carries with it the woman’s seat, have we at this 
point reached our terminus, and found a standing ground which we 
can in reason and justice regard as final ? Capacity to sit in the 
House of Commons now legally and practically draws in its tram 
capacity to fill every office in the State.” Those are the words of a 
great and democratic statesman. 

I think I need say no more in proof that the granting of votes 
to women means adult suffrage. I am not, at this stage, concerned 
in discussing the wisdom or folly of instituting adult suffrage, even 
with women in a majority. I merely remark that, as the number of 
electors is increased, so the power and responsibility of each elector 
are diminished, and also it is nearly always a bad thiiig when 
authority passes into the hands of persons who possess neither the 
independence due to the possession of property or settled occupations 
nor the intelligence due to political education and experience. 

I do say, however, when in the following articles we are discussing 
the claims of those who cry, “Votes for Women on the same term 
as men,” let us always keep in our minds that we are discussing 
adult suffrage with the voting power in the hands of the women. If 
it is a good thing, let us hasten its advent, but by all means let us 
do it with our eyes open. 

As I have said before, it lies with those who wish to bring about 
this drastic and momentous change to make out an overwhelming case 
in its favour. It does not lie with those who oppose them to prove 
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anything. They may examine the arguments of the suflfragists and, 
if necessary, bring forward reasons against them. 

I propose in the next article to examine some of the statements 
made by those who wish for woman suffrage. 


III. 

W E have seen that the cry “ Votes for Women ** really 
means Universal Adult Suffrage with the feminine vote 
preponderating in this country. Now let us consider 
some of the reasons, or rather statements, set forth by suffragists. 
Let us remember also that they are the attacking party, and he 
who attacks, in most things—boxing, fencing, chess, and especially 
when it comes to assertions—has a great advantage. It is always 
harder to defend than to attack. In their campaign also the 
suffragists have the advantage of a movement which is proclaimed 
in public places, at street corners, in parks, and holiday resorts, 
where earnestness is often confounded with right, and eloquence, 
wit, and repartee are often mistaken for reason and argument. 

The reasons given by suffragists for their claim to the vote may 
be classed under three heads. The first set of reasons, which we 
may term the “ intolerable wrong *’ or the “ slavery and bondage ” 
set of statements, comprise such as these :—Woman needs and 
demands the vote to right her wrongs and to better her conditions **; 
‘‘ Man-made laws are made expressly for men and in their own 
interests “ Women are not ‘ citizens,’ but are in a state of 
‘ slavery, ”; “ The laws of Britain bear unequally on men and 
women to the detriment of the latter ”; “ Women are not consulted 
by or represented in Parliament, and taxation without representation 
is tyranny,” and so on. 

The next set of reasons advanced we may call “ the blundering, 
^upid men’’ or the “we’ll change all that” set of statements. 
Here the suffragists usually assert that man has tried his hand at all 
kinds of things without consulting “woman,” and a fine muddle he 
has made of matters. “ Man ” has shown that he is incompetent, 
but woman will change all for the better. She will deal properly 
with matters such as the waste of child life, drunkenness, housing, 
education, the death-rate, unemployment, sweating, low wages, 
employment of married women, care of the aged, poor law reform, 
and, above all, with the laws relating to marriage, divorce, and 
illegitimacy. ^ 

The third set of reasons given are what we might class as the 
••inalienable right or the “accident of birth” set of assertions. 
Here the suffragists claim the vote “because they are human 
beings and because “reason, right, and justice demand that one- 
half of the human race should not be dominated by the other half,” 
also because “ those who have to obey the law should have a voice 
in the making of the law,” &c. 

Let us deal with these arguments, and, to begin with, let us 
1°^ statements of the first kind, namely, those 
which I have classed as the •• intolerable wrong ” or the “ slavery 
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and bondage ” set of assertions. I regret that, in these articles, 
space will only allow of my dealing with the most important of these 
statements, but perhaps, later on, I may be able to notice others 
when I come to review certain stock phrases of the suffragists. 

First we are told that women are suffering as a result of “ man¬ 
made laws ” . . . ** iniquitous laws framed by men to make 

indulgence in vice separable from its natural consequences and 
punishment at the cost of women’s degradation ” (Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence).* By these “ iniquitous laws,” of course, are meant the 
laws relating to marriage and divorce. Let us see how they stand 
at present. Here is a short abstract. 

Maintenance.—The husband must maintain his wife in a manner 
suitable to his means. While she is living with him he can bring 
no action or prosecution against her for availing herself of any of his 
property. If he does not provide herewith the necessary supplies, 
she is at liberty to obtain them for herself at his expense. If he 
drives her away without justifiable cause, or if she separates from 
him by mutual consent, and he makes no provision for her 
maintenance, she has authority to pledge his credit in order to supply 
herself with all things reasonably necessary, having regard to her 
position in life and his apparent means. Where wilful neglect on 
the part of a husband to provide reasonable maintenance for his 
wife or her infant children under the age of sixteen has caused her 
to leave him, a court of summary jurisdiction may order the 
husband to pay to her a weekly sum not exceeding two pounds. 

On the other hand, however rich his wife may be, a husband has 
no corresponding means of compelling her to maintain him. It is 
only in the event of his becoming chargeable as a pauper that she 
incurs liability to the local authority in respect of his maintenance 
as such. Moreover, she may at any time sue him if necessary for 
the protection and security of her property. 

A wife’s rights are practically unconditional, as her husband has 
no legal means of compelling her to do anything for him or his 
household, or of controlling her conduct in any w’ay. If, immediately 
after marriage, she renders his existence with her unbearable, he 
cannot escape from the obligation of maintaining her for the rest of 
his life, or the liability to go to prison in default of so doing. 

Liability to Third Parties.—If a wife commits a civil wrong, 
such as trespass, libel, or assault, her husband is liable in damages 
to the person she has injured. If a husband commits such a wrong, 
his wife is under no similar liability. 

Criminal Liability.—If a wife commits a theft or misdemeanour 
in the presence of her husband, there is a legal presumption in her 
favour, which holds good unless the contrary is proved, that she 
acted under his coercion, and she is accordingly excused from 
responsibility. 

•Note. —This expression is used by Mrs. Pethick Lawrence in her pamphlet, “A Call to 

Women,” in reference to the “ White Slave traffic ” in Italy. The writer has, however, 
on, at least, two different occasions, in two different open-air meetings, heard speakers, 
using Mrs Pethick Lawrence’s name, make use of the quotation in reference to our 
Divorce Laws It is therefore fair to instance the phrase as a specimen of the language 
used by suffragists. 
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If disputes arise between a husband and wife as to any of their 
infant children, the court, upon the application of the mother, may 
make such order as it thinks fit regarding the custody of the children 
and the right of either parent of having access to them, having 
regard to the welfare of the children and to the conduct of the 
parents, and to the wishes of the mother as well as of the father. 
In this respect the court treats the parents equally, and takes the 
whole conduct and wishes of both into consideration. 

And this brings me to one of the stock phrases of the suffragists. 
“ The mother is not the parent of her own child in the eyes of the 
law.” This assertion is made at street corners and in public places 
of resort with an earnestness and regularity truly amazing. Let us 
look at the facts. 

The first step to ensure the carrying out of any duty is to fix 
upon somebody the responsibility for the performance of that duty. 
Now the State requires that every child shall be registered at birth 
and death, shall be properly fed, clothed, and medically attended, as 
far as the parents’ means will allow, and that it shall be vaccinated 
and educated, and, in order to secure the proper performance of 
these duties, the father is made responsible. Thus if the child be 
not registered or vaccinated, it is the father who is summoned, not 
the mother. If, while the father is at work, the mother, without his 
consent or knowledge, keeps the child from school, it is the father 
who is summoned and fined, and when the N.S.P.C.C. prosecutes in 
a case of cruelty to children, it is the father who is made to suffer 
unless it can be very clearly and convincingly proved that he is with- 
out knowledge or remedy in the matter. Many a man has suffered in 
each of these cases through the faults of his wife. 

And now what grievances have the suffragists under this head ? 
They say that “ the mother is not the parent of her own child ” 
because it is the father who, by law, has the final word as to the 
religion of the child, and also because magistrates, as a rule, will 
“conscientious objection to vaccination” of a 
child \^^en the father makes it. And the funny thing about it is 
this: Lvery woman I have heard declaiming on this subject, and 
stating that “ the mother is not the parent of her own child,” has 
been a single woman. The married women do not appear to feel 
aggrieved at the burden which the State very properly places on the 
man s shoulders. Another grievance is that thelaw allows a father to 
appoint a guardian for his child after his death even if the mother 
does not approve of the person. We will discuss these last three 
grievances briefly in the next article, when we also will notice the 
law relating to divorce, and, if space will permit, the phrase, “Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” , ^ at u 


IV. 

C ONTINUING our examination of the “intolerable wrongs” of 

consideration of the 

rhilH woman is not the parent of her own 

child. I showed, in last week’s article, that the State makes the 
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father responsible for duties which it requires performing with 
respect to the child. It does not give him privileges : it fixes 
responsibility. However, certain ladies are aggrieved in the 
matter of the religion, the vaccination, and the guardianship of the 
child. Let us see if these grievances are real. 

The State recognises that one of the principal objects of marriage 
is the rearing and control of the family. As there may be differences 
of opinion with regard to this control, it must be invested either by 
law or contract in the hands of one of the parents. If the control 
is to be invested by contract, the remedy for breach of it must be 
either by the law, or by a dissolution of the partnership at the will 
of the contracting parties. Nobody seriously suggests that a 
difference of opinion on matters of vaccination or the religious 
upbringing of the child would be reasonable ground for divorce, and 
everybody will see the absurdity of husband and wife going to law 
about these matters. Clearly then the contract remedy is out of the 
question, and, seeing that the suffragists themselves do not ask that 
the wife should be the final ruler of the family, and seeing, too, that 
in certain matters, one must give way, the law, which makes the 
father responsible for the duties, says that the father must be 
considered the ruling partner. This is right because it is expedient. 
There is no grievance. 

Those who find grievances here exhibit a complete misapprehen¬ 
sion of the nature of family government, and of the sort of cases in 
which the question of authority and obedience can arise between 
husband and wife. There are many matters in connection with the 
up-bringing of their children on which the wisest and most affec¬ 
tionate of married people may differ. We might instance the 
schools to which to send the children, the occupation or profession 
for which to prepare them, whether the son should go to college or 
business, or the daughter go to work or remain at home, &c., &c. 
And for a wife to regard it as a humiliation, as a wrong, as an evil 
in itself when she does not get her own way, is not a mark of 
intellect, wisdom, or courage ; it is merely a sign of a base, unworthy, 
and mutinous disposition. When two or more people ha\e to work 
together for a common good, it is no disgrace to the others that one 
must take the final control. Although the lieutenant may be 
absolutely a better seaman than his captain, he cheerfully obeys his 
orders. We have this in our minds when we teach our boys and 
girls combined games such as football, cricket, and hockey. So 
much for the mother not being ** the parent of her own child. 

We now come to the law relating to divorce. If divorce proceed¬ 
ings are instituted by or against a wife, her husband is usually liable 
to make a provision for her costs, and ultimately to pay them, 
whether she wins or loses. He may, however, escape payment, 
when she loses, if her suit is vexatious, or if she has herself the 
means to pay the costs incurred by her. 

When a divorce is granted, the court has discretion to order the 
husband, even where he is the successful party, to continue to 
support the guilty wife. 
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Much is made by the suffragists of the fact that the husband 
need only prove infidelity on the part of his wife, whereas the wife 
must prove either cruelty or desertion, in addition' to infTdelity on 
his part. 

The replies to this are many, but unfortunately several, and those, 
too, perhaps of the most convincing kind, are of a nature that will 
not bear handling in the public press or, indeed, in any but a strictly 
scientific gathering. A sense of nausea assails one on hearing 
young unmarried women, many of them quite girls, blatantly 
discussing this matter on boxes and chairs at street corners, and it 
IS pitiable to see them glancing triumphantly round after one of 
their tirades because they have mistaken the silence of those who 
know for that of conviction or perhaps even admiration. 

However, I would like to say that the law is not so unequal as 
niany of these ladies would have us believe—especially in its 
administration. » Cruelty ” on the part of a husband, once infidelity 
IS proved, is a very elastic term. Any conduct is considered cruelty 
If It can be supposed to affect the wife’s health, either bodily or 
m^tal, and full advantage is taken of this fact. 

But there is another point of view which the women (mostly 
unmarried) who advocate what they call “ equal sexual morality ” 
appear to have left out of account. Women as well as men often 
forget that, in the family, it is the children who have to be con- 
sidered. Anything which makes divorce easier tends to multiply 
num er of fatherless children. In countries where divorce is 
that beginning even now to find out 

^ probably more than counter- 

baHnced by the amount of evil which it brings in its train. 

IS only a reflection of what is most obvious to the 
ZnLt/t as long as it is 

L cont^ '' be operative when it 

Thurin or sympathies of the people, 

to havp rnnviVt^H ^ would have been almost impossible 

^ of murder who had killed his enemy in fair 

efecutiol 'vas not ready for its 

reallvTeadv^fn^r”^”^h^^ divorce, let us see if public opinion is 

attitude o/mn^f^ change as has been suggested. What is the 
fact almo<;t all r and especially of women, in this and, in 

who hive been ^^^an respectively 

natural instinct^ Derhan"^^ seems to spring from a deeply-seated 
or wrong whether ri-ht 

be made in advanrp nf since law, to be effective, cannot 

maWnfof a newTa^^ remedy lies noi in the 

making ot a new law, but in the altering of public opinion. When 
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once Parliament is sure that the people, as a body, feel that a 
measure is just there is no difficulty about its enactment. 

If any proof of this were needed, it is to be found in the measures 
which have been passed during the last forty years dealing with 
married women’s property. 

And this brings me to the other laws relating to women, namely, 
those relating to property, contracts, and actions which they may 
bring to recover damages for slander. In all of these laws the 
I advantage is decidedly with the women. 

One word with regard to the statements often made by suffragists 
as to the hard lot of the unmarried woman who is a mother. The 
. law is often blamed in this connection. We are told that the 

woman has to bear all the burden and shame while the man gets off 
scot free. Without altogether disagreeing with some things which 
are said on this matter, I must point out that the law does much 
more than is usually supposed on behalf of the woman. She has 
every chance given her of proving the paternity of the child, and, 
when she has done this, the man is forced to pay a weekly sum— 
not always sufficient, it is true—towards the maintenance of the 
. child, and if he fails to pay he is imprisoned. It has often been 
suggested that the man should be punished when a woman destroys 
her illegitimate child. If it could be proved that he had hand or 
influence in the matter he would be punished, but it would not be 
just to punish any man for a crime in which he had no part. 

Besides, there is a point of view which is often lost sight of. 
Anything which tends to make matters smooth for those who, while 
not founding a home and family, are the parents of children, strikes at 
the welfare of the State, which properly regards the family as the 
unit of the Commonwealth. This explains the apparently harsh 
laws which debar children not born in wedlock from inheriting. 
The whole matter is certainly not one which would be settled 
ofthand by the granting of votes to women. 

Next week I will discuss the phrase “ Taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” 


V. 


TT y-E have, up to now, seen that women have no substantial 
YY grievance with regard to the state of the law as it relates 

^ " to them. Indeed it could be shown that men, as such, 

1 have many legal anomalies and grievances to complain of. We 

could show also that the administration, as apart from the letter of 
the law, is distinctly more favourable to women than it is to men. 
Few judges, magistrates, or jurymen can bring themselves to look 
upon women prisoners or claimants without a leniency and in¬ 
dulgence which they are very far from showing to men. I 
have personally seen quite a number of instances of this, and, of 
course, the administration of the breach of promise law affords 
many examples of the same thing. 
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But we must finish the consideration of the first, or “ intolerable 
wrong,” set of statements made by saffragists with an examination 
of the stock phrase, “ Taxation without representation is tyranny,” 
or, as it is sometimes put, “ The principle of ‘ no taxation without 
representation’ is the foundation of English liberty.” 

Those who use this formula as an argument for woman suffrage 
exhibit ignorance on two points. In the first place they wrongly 
conceive that the franchise is founded on property, and not on 
manhood; and in the second place they show that they do not 
know either the constitutional or the historical meaning of the catch 
phrase. 

To take the first misconception involved in the use of the formula, 
it is not the house nor the field that gives the vote. It is the state 
of manhood, the ability to render bodily service, to hazard life and 
limb in the defence of the State which is the fundamental reason 
for the vote. As a matter of fact the tenancy of the house, or the 
ownership of property, is an additional requirement just as the lack 
of these qualifications is a debarring factor, but the manhood, the 
bodily po\ver to enforce his will as to how he shall be governed, 
together with his liability to be called upon to defend the State, are 
the prime and fundamental reasons for the vote of the tenant or 
owner. I shall amplify this point when I have finished the 
consideration of the claims of the suffragists, and when I am 
advancing reasons why the vote should not be given to women ; but 
for the present I assert that the holding of a tenancy or a property 
does not by itself confer the right to vote. 

Again, I say that suffragists who repeat the phrase ** Taxation 
should accompany represention,” or one of its variants, are ignorant 
of its constitutional and historical meaning. I have heard it uttered 
with an emphasis and with an air of conviction as if it were at 
least a clause out of Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights. As a 
matter ^ ^^^t it is a catch phrase which from time to time has been 
serviceable because it has roughly summed up certain ideas which, 
in their proper connection, have been, on the whole, sound. There 
are other such phrases in common use. As an instance, who has 
not heard of the “ Right of Free Speech,” a phrase originally used in 
connection with the clause of the Declaration of Right safeguarding 
of Members of Parliament ? (Declaration 
9 Sec. II., Clause 9). This phrase, in one sense, is 

indicative of a perfectly sound and reasonable set of ideas, but in its 
application It is often made to cover much that is wrong and 
harmful. Without, however, labouring this point, let us see what 

iv. f connection with the maxim 

that there should be no taxation without representation.” It is a 
matter of history. 

Before the year 1265, under the Norman and Plantagenet Kings, 
he people were taxed either by the King alone or by the King and 
The Great Council really consisted of the 
^ f common people, the citizens or burgesses, 

represented. In 1265 Simon De Montfort, issuing writs in 
the name of the captive King, Henry III., summoned a Parliament. 
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This Parliament consisted of eleven prelates, twenty-three peers, 
more than one hundred of the inferior dignified clergy, two knights 
from each county, and two representatives from each city, borough, 
and cinque port, and it has been considered by many to be the 
commencement in England of the system of Popular Representation. 
In 1295 Edward I. summoned what has been called the “ Model” 
Parliament on lines similar to that called by Simon De Montfort, 
but the knights from the counties and the burgesses or citizen 
representatives did not form a separate House of Commons as they 
do now, neither did they have any legislative privileges. Their 
principal business was to take measures for raising the aids or 
moneys required. There were thus three “estates”—the nobles, 
the clergy, and the commons—and they made their grants separately. 
The commons granted a larger rate of subsidy than the other two 
“ estates,” and this power of the purse gave them a considerable 
influence in petitioning for the redress of grievances. After a time 
the commons took to withholding grants unless their petitions were 
favourably received, and, a favourable reply being given by the 
Sovereign, a law was drawn up at the end of the session and 
entered upon the statute-roll. Every now and then, in order to 
avoid a distasteful petition, a King would attempt to levy a tax 
without the consent of the commons, and this always met with a 
determined resistance. Thus it became an established principle 
that no “ estate ” of the realm could be taxed except by consent of 
their own representatives. The phrase “ Representation should 
accompany taxation ” was intended to express this and nothing 
more. 

Suffragists are fond of instancing what is known as the “ Boston 
Tea Party ” in connection with the American War of Independence. 
Again they are wide of the mark. What are the facts ? The 
following, taken from the Declaration of the Nine Colonies of 1765, 
will explain. They said, “ All supplies of the Crown being free gifts 
from the people, it is unreasonable and inconsistent with the 
principles and spirit of the British Constitution for the people of 
Great Britain to grant to His Majesty the property of the Colonies.” 
Here the grievance was that the people of one country were taxing 
a whole people of another country without their consent. There 
was not a single representative from New York, Massachusetts, 
or any American Colony at Westminster. The Colonists used the 
saying “No taxation without representation in 1773 they threw 
the cargoes of taxed tea into Boston Harbour and thus brought about 
the War of Independence. 

So we see that the cry “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” means in the one sense that no “ estate ” of the realm 
may be taxed without their consent, and in the other sense that the 
people of one country may not tax the people of another 
unrepresented country. 

But women are not an “estate” of the realm, neither do they 
form a separate country by themselves. As John Bright properly 
said, they are not even a class by themselves. They belong to and 
are part of all classes, and they are represented in Parliament 
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because the classes to which they belong are represented in Parlia¬ 
ment. The wives and daughters of miners and other working men 
have more in common with their husbands, brothers, and male 
friends, and the men and women of the aristocracy have more in 
common with each other, than have the women of the working 
classes with the women of the upper and aristocratic classes. Indeed 
the interests of married women and those of their husbands in all 
societies are more closely identified than are the interests of the 
married women with those of the unmarried women of any given 
class or society. 

Again, if it be right that nobody should be taxed unless they are 
represented, then many people who we think are properly without 
votes must have them. All shareholders of limited companies such 
as colliery, shipping, railway, and other great commercial under¬ 
takings, which pay rates and taxes, should have votes as such. All 
dog-owners, who as a class are taxed, should have votes as such, all 
the three million voteless men and the minors of this country who 
are taxed on tobacco, beer, tea, sugar, &c., should have votes, and 
all the peoples of India should have votes, as should all our other 
native fellow subjects. 

No, the assertion that women should have votes because taxation 
and representation should go together is a mere quibble, a play upon 
words, an attempt to raise a side issue. 

I have no space to deal with “ the lady with the coachman and 
the gardener ” except to say that she is a mere episode, inheriting 
her man-made wealth from a man, and in all probability passing it 
on to men. She gets a very good return for her rates and taxes. 
She has protection against foreign foes and domestic marauders, 
the administration of justice, the use of post, telegraph, and the 
thousand and one advantages of a well-ordered community. She 
has the municipal and other local franchises, and for all this she gives 
not one atom ot service compulsorily, but is protected and defended 
by men who, besides contributing their rates and taxes, are liable to 
be called on to serve on juries, to help the police, and, between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty, to fight in the country’s defence in case 
of invasion. That lady has no grievance, neither has the woman 
householder. 

I cannot afford more space to deal with the “ intolerable wrong ” 
class of assertions made by suffragists. I think I have said enough 
to show that they have no great grievances. In the next article we 
will see what reforms the suffragists propose to bring about by 
means of the vote. 


VI. 

I N the preceding articles we have proved that there are practically 
no grounds for the statements made by suffragists as to the 
wrongs of women and the injustices to which they are subjected 
owing to the state of “slavery” in which they are now supposed to 
be kept by men. We will now briefly examine the second set of 
assertions made by speakers and writers who advocate “ votes for 






women.** We are told that men do not understand or care for 
women’s interests, and that, as a result, they have blundered along 
and made a muddle of everything. We are informed that “ the 
laws which affect women especially are now passed without consult¬ 
ing those persons whom they are intended to benefit.” And we are 
promised that, when women get the vote, they will speedily find 
the solution of such problems as those of low wages and unemploy¬ 
ment, the waste of child life, the employment of married women, 
the various education difficulties, &c. 

The assertion that women are never consulted by those who make 
the law is grossly untrue, for, leaving out of the question the 
influence which every woman exercises over her male friends at 
election times—especially when domestic matters are concerned— 
all Governments of this country have shown themselves not only 
willing but eager to consult women, and obtain their evidence, 
opinions, and suggestions, by means of Royal Commissions and in 
other ways, where the welfare of women and children is concerned. 
Thus, on the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
we have Mrs. (Dr.) Sophie Bryant, Miss Isabel Cleghorn, Miss F. 
Hermia Durham, Miss Lydia Manley, and Miss Margaret J. Tuke; 
Mrs. Pinsent is a member of the Royal Commission on the Care 
and Control of the Feeble-minded, and Manchester citizens do not 
need to be reminded of the weight that was attached to the evidence 
of Miss Mary Dendy on this question. Mrs. Bosanquet, Mrs. 
Sydney Webb, and Miss Octavia Hill are members of the Royal 
Commission on Poor Laws; and perhaps those suffragists who have 
lately been to prison in various parts of the country will be interested 
to know that Miss Orme was, quite fifteen years ago, doing sterling 
work on the Prison Management Departmental Committee which, 
after inquiry into certain matters, reported to the Secretary of State 
in 1895. So we see that women have been consulted. 

But let us see what women will do if they get the vote. I have 
heard them tell harrowing tales at street corners of the miseries of 
the sweated women workers, as if these stories were proofs that, 
when women had the vote, they could alter the bad state of things. 
I have heard them use another of their stock phrases. “ Economic 
power follows political power,” and I have heard street-corner 
speakers deluding working girls into the ranks of the suffragists by 
means of the promise that the getting of the vote by women would 
raise the wages of women workers and better the conditions of their 
employment. Statements like these display either gross ignorance 
or utter unscrupulousness. The vote has nothing to do with the 
fixing of the rate of wages. They are determined by economic 
conditions, by the law of supply and demand, by the action of the 
various trades unions, by the invention of new machinery and 
processes in manufacture; in the case of the clothing trades by a 
change in fashion, by the fact that some workers mostly young 
women living at home—will accept a rnere pocket-money wage; by, 
in fact, almost everything but the political vote. The presK^nt of 
the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett, knows this well enough, and if her followers would take 
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the trouble to read the chapter on “ The Wages of Labour*’ in her 
little book, “ Political Economy for Beginners,” they would, if 
they persisted in the statement that the vote would raise wages, at 
any rate not have the excuse of ignorance. 

To show that the political franchise does not affect the rate of 
wages, one has only to compare the very slight all-round advance 
in the wages of agricultural labourers—who have had the vote since 
1884 with the wonderful advance made in the wages of domestic 
servants since the same date. This latter class of workers form a 
very striking and fair example of what I say, because they are a 
large body—I think the largest—comprising somewhere about one in 
three of the women workers of this country, and they are totally un¬ 
organised, so that their rise in wages cannot be attributed to the action 
of a trades union. Yet the average wage of this body of voteless 
women has gone up tremendously, solely on account of the law of 
supply and demand, while the wages of the agricultural labourers—in 
many cases the fathers and brothers of these domestic servants— 
have gone up very little indeed in average in spite of their 
Parliamentary vote. 

If the vote could raise wages, would not the “ selfish ” men have 
raised theirs long ago ? Would the inquiries of Mr. Booth in 
London, and Mr. Rowntree in York, disclose such an appalling 
amount of badly paid male labour? Certainly not. The vote 
cannot raise wages. 

With regard to the waste of child life, I heard a young lady 
» an open-air meeting the other day, sneering at 

those greybeards at Westminster” in their efforts to preserve the 
® ®“PPly towns should 

life^pnH'nfh y fluently that the waste of child 

wom^n hin ® away with until 

S of allrK ^ ^ wondered if the continuous 

fadvlal^nnl ^, attempts at smartness uttered by this young 

S T S ceH f ^‘■esponsible ignorance or pure Lfti- 
haH or • ^ any suggestion—good, 

w.r; ^o K ™athods of the “greybeards” 

infants in^Bnrnf''®'^' ^ ^ thought of the death^afe among 

womin t and other Lancashire towns, and I reflected that 

women to-day are complaining that they out-number the men bv 

tholTsaSran^ fiftv u y^t about one 

ro^»c ft ^ ^ thousand girls. How 

comes the appalling waste of infant life? Why are not the bov 

aflow"rtfuvr/r^‘“"‘‘'" than'^the girfbables^ 

complain that therp"^ up, and marry some of those women who 
3errare either ^"^wer is that the 

duties, or else they hevru'eiS fe'ernSTSm "’S “S “ 

out Of t£ h;me itfl tend to bring them still more 

Hves of th^hT ° be the way to save the 

‘‘ greytearL ” bv°wL 1 " ‘he race. No, the blundering 

greybeards by wisely seeking the help and following the advice 
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of selected and capable women, as they are doing, will do far more 
good for women and children than can be brought about by the 
ignorant and irresponsible chatter of seaside agitators. 

Referring to the problem of the employment of married women, 
and the complaint that women are protected by the Factory Acts 
against their will, it is clear that the acquisition of political power 
will not settle these questions. Even now the suffragists are 
quarrelling among themselves over these very matters. A letter 
from Miss Mary R. l^acarthur, secretary of the Women’s Trade 
Union League and president of the National Federation of Women 
Workers, in the Manchester Guardian, on July 12 last, will explain 
what I mean ; and another signed by Miss Margaret Ashton, who 
is the chairman of the North of England Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, in the same paper, on June 23 last, will throw a very 
curious light on some of the reasons why married women claim the 
right to go out to work. 

We are told that, if women had the vote, the various educational 
difficulties would all be swept away. This, on the face of it, is very 
plausible, because—in spite of such pioneers of education as Froebel 
and Pestalozzi (mere men)—we are perpetually having it dinned into 
our ears that women are the natural educators of the young. Well, 
let us see how things work out. If ever women had a chance to 
show their excellence it is in the training of their very young 
children. They have a fair field. They have the almost constant 
care of them from birth until they reach school age. Now, when 
they are thinking of the difficulties presented by the children them¬ 
selves, what do teachers most often complain about ? 1 hey com¬ 

plain that, in a large number of cases, the harmful home influences 
are continually warring against whatever healthy influences are 
being brought to bear on the children in the schools. In other 
words, the results of the mothers’ ignorance, weakness, or indul¬ 
gence, in the case of the spoilt child, the dirty child, the deceitful 
child, and the “child who can be led but not driven,” are constantly 
having to be eradicated at a cost of much time and to the detriment 
of progress. Then there are the effects of the presence of women 
and certain womanish men on educational bodies of which all 
teachers in elementary schools are cognisant. I allude to the 
sentimental regulations which prevent the child from being forced 
against his wdll to do unpleasant duties after other means have 
failed. The tendency is thus given to the child to grow up without 
a sense of responsibility ; he will not face hard or unpleasant work, 
and he drifts into the ranks of the unemployable. To give women 
greater power in legislation would certainly not improve matters 
here, and it might make them worse. 

It is indeed easy to assert lightly and airily that women will 
the stupid, mischievous, and unjust “ man-made laws for the 
good of the race, but we are still waiting for one single practical, 
statesmanlike suggestion to come from the suffragist camp towards 
the solution of all the difficulties which the greatest intellects, the 
wisest brains, and the largest hearts of the men of all ages, aided by 
women “ who did not advertise,” have found, up to now, beyond them. 
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When women can show that they are capable of improving on 
other “man-made” institutions, such as systems of finance, 
medicine, surgery, such apparently feminine matters as music 
and painting, and even cookery and dressmaking (the systems of 
which in their highest branches are “ man-made ” also), when 
women can improve on man’s organisation and invention in the 
heavy work of the State, then perhaps we may assume that they 
will be able to improve on mere “ man-made” legislation. In the 
rneantime we cannot afford to hand over the destinies and fortunes 
of somewhere about one-fifth of the human race for them to experi¬ 
ment upon. Let them use to the full the opportunities which the 
franchise in local matters gives them before they take the sovereign 
affairs of the nation into their hands. 

I think we are not much impressed by the promises made by the 
suffragists as to how they will improve the world if they get the 

^ ^^^rd, or the “inalienable 

right, set of statements. 


VII. 

A fter having shown that the woes and “intolerable wrongs” 
under which women are supposed to be suffering, as the 
“ outrageous man-made laws,” are more 
-n^" having demonstrated that “ votes for 

hv c ff regeneration of society as promised 

‘‘'® statements-the 

inalienable right ” set of pleas. 

are'hf.m^n^Kil ''0‘e “because they 

that one-half reason, right, and justice demand 

other half ” TK human race should not be dominated by the 
annonnremenf ‘he “ fundamental principle ” 

that ^hos^ wh ’ ® '~C “’® foundation of all political liberty 

SL tho^^ >^0 able to have a voice in 

ob^ thf law “ ®°™® P“‘ “ Those who 

nreint Ha 1 ^ ^ making the law.” One of Mill’s 

coS aL are?h®® ‘‘"® governed without their 

liberty.’’ ^ therefore unjustly denied their inalienable right of 

of JwnroT’re^T-^"® assertions, but they are characteristic 

“ “ 'S “»o 

prove the “ rieh^ assertions of this kind, suffragists try to 

prove tne right of women to vote in three wavs First hv a 
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anomalies and exceptions, to show that women used to vote in time 
past, and that therefore they have a legal right to the suffrage. 

Dealing with the first, or what we might term the “ quibbling ” 
method, suffragists are continually demanding that women should 
be “ freed,” “ emancipated,” or “ enfranchised,” and asserting that 
they are not “ citizens ” until they have the “ franchise.” The fact 
is, they do not know the meaning of the terms they use. It is true 
that to “ emancipate ” means to set free from slavery or servitude, 
and to “ enfranchise,” in one sense, also means to set free from 
slavery, or to release from custody or from anything exercising 
power or influence over anybody. And these are the ideas that 
people have in their heads when they ask that women should be 
“ freed.” This, of course, is also largely responsible for the “slavery” 
cry. But the word “emancipate” is wrongly used. There are 
no slaves in England now. And the word “ enfranchise,” used in 
its political sense, simply means to give the “ franchise ” to. 

Now, what is a “ franchise ” ? It is simply a liberty, licence, or 
permission to do or hold certain things. There are numbers of 
franchises little heard about now. According to Blackstone, to be 
a County Palatine is a franchise vested in a number of persons. It 
is a franchise for a number of persons to be incorporated and subsist 
as a body politic. Other franchises are to hold a fair or a market, 
a manor, or a lordship; to vote for a member of Parliament; to 
impound waifs or estrays ; to catch Royal fish (sturgeon, and whales 
which have come into the rivers or territorial waters); and to have 
a forest, rabbit warren, or fishery endowed with the privileges of 
Royalty. A sanctuary or asylum for persons liable to be arrested 
was also a franchise. To “ enfranchise ” means to grant any one 
of these permissions; but seeing that a person may be a “ citizen ” 
without having the right to impound waifs and strays, to hold a fair, 
own a rabbit warren, or catch “ fishes Royal,” surely the with¬ 
holding of the Parliamentary franchise does not keep a p>erson in a 
state of “ slavery ” and prevent him being a “ citizen. 

As the word denotes, a “citizen” is one who enjoys “civil” 
or private rights, or those rights which concern the private affairs 
and liberties of each individual. Men and women enjoy these civic 
or citizen rights equally. A “ citizen ” of a country, as distinct 
from an “ alien,” is one who is protected at home and abroad by his 
country against harm which may befall him in a foreign country or 
by foreign influence. Here women are “ citizens” equally with men. 
As for the miserable quibbles which we hear as to the meaning of 
“ person,” “ man,” and “ woman,” we may entirely disregard them. 

People are apt to confound their civil or private rights with their 
political or public duties. The first concern the individual only, but 
the second are functions to be used in the interest of the state. 

And so I say now that no man or woman has the “ right ^ to the 
Parliamentary franchise, because it is a duty or work, not a nght, to 
be done by those able to do it, and by those only. The suffrage is 
a function or duty which may be extended, limited, or even with¬ 
held if the welfare of the State demands it. Along with other writers, 
Mill, the apostle and prophet of the suffragists, is careful not to 
claim a natural right in this matter. He says:—“ 1 forego any 
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advantage which could be derived to my argument from the idea of 
abstract right as a thing independent of utility. I regard utility 
as the ultimate appeal on all ethical questions, but it must be utility 
in the largest sense, grounded on the interests of man as a progres¬ 
sive being.” Again, in his book on “ Representative Government,” 
he says that a certain member of Parliament then living “ and his 
school of democrats think themselves greatly concerned in maintain¬ 
ing that the franchise is what they term a right, not a trust. Now 
this one idea, taking root in the general mind, does a moral mischief 
outweighing all the good the ballot could do ... no person 
can have a right (except in a purely legal sense) to power over 
others ; every such power, which he is allowed to possess, is morally, 
in the fullest sense of the term, a trust. . . . Those who say 

that the suffrage is not a trust but a right, can scarcely have con¬ 
sidered the consequences to which their doctrine leads. If it is a 
right, if it belonged to the voter for his own sake, on what ground 
can we blame him for selling it, or using it to recommend himself to 
any one whom it is his interest to please ?” 

The vote is not a right or a property, it is a trust and a duty, and 
that is the reason why the giving and taking of bribes at elections is 
punishable by law. Those who cannot, by reason of youth, weak¬ 
ness pertaining to sex, or other disabilities, fulfil the duties involved 
in the upholding of the laws or the carrying on of wars made by the 
government, are not called upon to be responsible for either. Also, 
those who by temperament or lack of business capacity do not appear 
to be able to manage their own affairs successfully are not allowed 
to attempt to manage the affairs of the nation. This is one of the 
reasons why paupers are not allowed to vote. So we see that 
neither women nor men have any claim to the vote as a natural right. 
It IS a duty or responsibility placed on the shoulders of those able to 
bear it. 


. even if the vote were a “right,” women have no constitu- 
honal claim to it, in spite of the twisting of the terms of Magna 
Lharta and the Declaration of Right resorted to by the suffragists. 
To give just one example: “That the levying money .... 
without grant of Parliament .... is illegal” (Declaration of 
4) IS distorted to “ That taxes can only be imposed 
with the consent of the governed.” This, of course, can only 
deceive those who do not understand the essential difference between 
he terms “Parliament” and the “governed.” The same kind of 
thing can be shown with the distortion of the meaning of Magna 
Charta by suffragists, and we must remember also that the meaning 
of the words used therein must be accepted in the same sense at 
they were used and understood when the charter was drawn up. 

I had hoped to have been able, in this article, to have completed 
my analysis of the case presented by the suffragists, and, in the 
aiir I find that space 
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“ citizen,” “ enfranchisement,” and “ franchise ” in a wrong sense. 
We have seen also that the suffrage is not a right but a trust, and a 
duty which can be undertaken with benefit to the country by those 
only who are properly qualified for it. 

I will show further on that women are not properly qualified to be 
allowed to exercise the vote, but in the next article I will first prove 
that they have no constitutional or legal claim to it, and that their 
assertion that they are human beings and ought not to be dominated 
by men is beside the question. 


VIII. 

T o conclude our examination of the most important of the argu¬ 
ments advanced by the advocates of woman suffrage, I will 
show that women have neither a constitutional nor a legal 
claim to the vote. Such claims are founded on an imperfect 
knowledge of history and a misunderstanding of its facts. By 
tradition and custom it has always been taken for granted and 
understood in this country that men, and men only, are fitted to 
carry out the work of government. 

One of the deep-rooted customs of the Anglo-Saxons had been the 
decision by the men, and the armed men at that, either in a body or 
by deputies, as to one of the most important duties of Government, 
namely, the making of peace and war. Lord Farnborough, D.C.L., 
who, as Sir T. E. May, was Clerk of the House of Commons, and 
whose writings on Parliament are accepted as authoritative, proving 
this point, says that the origin of Parliament may be traced to 
Anglo-Saxon times. In the Anglo-Saxon “ moots ” may be 
discerned the first germs of popular government in England. These 
“ moots ” were of various kinds, but the one which would give an 
idea that it was the men only who decided such matters as the 
making of peace and war was the “shire-moot.” I quote: “ The 
shire-moot was the general folk-moot of the tribe, assembled in 
arms, to whom their leaders referred the decision of questions of 
peace and war.” 

During the whole period from the Norman Conquest to the time 
of Simon de Montfort’s Parliament, the steady strength of Anglo- 
Saxon custom and feeling on the matter of piopular representation 
was making itself felt. We find that Henry I. recognised this and 
restored to the people the laws of Edward the Confessor, and Magna 
Charta, with its thirty-eight solemn ratifications at different periods, 
merely marked the triumph of this Anglo-Saxon influence. It 
enunciated no new principle, it marked the recognition of the fact 
that Anglo-Saxon ideas of government had asserted themselves after 
years of suppression. The twisting of the phrase, “ no scutage or 
aid shall be imposed in our kingdom, unless by the Common Counci^ 
of our Kingdom,” to mean “ no taxation without representation, 
and therefore that women have a right to vote and thus enter Padia- 
ment, will impose on those only who do not know the facts. iNo, 
women have no constitutional right to vote. rr • 

Also, women have no legal title to vote, although suffragists are 
continually asserting that, hundreds of years ago, women used to 
vote. To settle this matter, a test case (Nairn v. University of St. 






Andrews) was decided by the Lord Chancellor last December. In 
this case, a number of Scottish women graduates based their right 
to the vote on certain anomalies referred to in passages which they 
had raked together out of a mass of documents, and which, they 
contended, supported their claim. The case, although it was argued 
with great skill, ingenuity, and adroitness, was decided against them, 
and the Lord Chancellor, in delivering judgment, among other 
things said: No authentic and plain case of a woman giving a 
vote was brought before your lordships. But students of history 
know that at various periods members of the House of Commons 
were summoned in a very irregular way . . . other anomalies 

may have been overlooked in a confused time. ... A few 
equivocal cases were referred to. 1 was surprised how few. And it 
is the same in regard to judicial precedents. Two passages may be 
found in which judges are reported as saying that women may vote 
at Parliamentary elections. These are dicta derived from an ancient 
manuscript of no weight. Old authorities are almost silent on the 
subject, except that Lord Coke, at one place, incidentally alludes to 
women as being under a disqualification, not dwelling on it as a 
thing disputable, but alluding to it for purposes of illustration as a 
matter certain. This disability of women has been taken for granted. 
It is incomprehensible to me that anyone acquainted with our laws, 
or the methods by which they are ascertained, can think, if, indeed, 
anyone does think, there is room for argument on such a point. It is 
notorious that the right of voting has, in fact, been confined to men.’* 

So we see that women have neither a constitutional nor a legal 
right to the vote. But, even if it could be clearly proved that women 
ever did vote, its discontinuance would indicate that, in practice, it 
had not been found to be of benefit to the country, and that, 
therefore, like other usages and customs, it had been discarded as 
part of the process of constitutional growth. 

People have said to me, “ I think it right that women should have 
votes, but I do not think it wise. ’ If we mean that a thing is right 
when it is in accordance with rules which ought to regulate human 
conduct, or when it is in accordance with duty, then, if we decide 
that the giving of the vote to women would be harmful or 
inexpedient, we must say that it would not be right. The fact is 
that the words “ right ” and “justice ” are ambiguous and, used in 
different senses, they are very likely to mislead those who do not 
recogni^ and allow for their ambiguity. We are told that to speak 
the truth always i^s right, yet, if we were to speak the truth about the 
past lives of numbers of men and women who now lead good and 
respectable lives, we should not only, properly, come within 
the law of libel or slander, but we should also be doing a morally 
wicked thing. The terms “ right ” and “justice,” when applied to 
this question, are synonymous with “ expediency.” Bentham, as a 
teacher of legislation, inquired of all institutions whether their 
utility justified their existence, and in like manner we enquire, not 
whether some, or even all women ask for the vote, but whether 
their having It will harmful to the State. Up to now, custom 
and general feeling, the result of ages of experience of their disabilities, 
are against women having the controlling power in the State. 
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With regard to the assertion that, “ It is a foundation of liberty 
that those who obey the Law should have a voice in chosing those 
who make the Law,” we might say very pertinent things, especially 
as to the choice which criminals—who have to obey the law—would 
make if they had a chance. But I will merely ask if school 
children ought also to have a voice in choosing the teacher whom 
they must obey, or should they be consulted when the school rules 
are drawn up ? 

We are told that “ Women are governed without their consent 
and are therefore denied their inalienable right of liberty.” To this 
I say, “ So are all political minorities governed then without their 
consent, especially when Parliamentary Bills are passed to which 
they are opposed, but their inalienable right of liberty is not denied.” 
The statement, moreover, is not true. The women of this country, 
as a whole, in agreement with their men-folk, whom they advise 
and help, do consent to be governed. 

Lastly, it is said that all women are human beings, and some of 
them, in all that goes to make good citizens, good voters, and even 
good legislators, are far above the average of men, and that therefore, 
women ought to have the vote. To this I reply, “ It is true that all 
women are human beings, and it is true also that many of them have 
the good qualities mentioned.” I reply also that all children and 
minors are human beings, and that many of these minors, in 
capacity and intellect, are far beyond what the average man or 
woman ever will be. Cardinal Wolsey had taken his B.A. degree 
at Oxford at fifteen. Lord Macaulay, before he was eight years of 
age, had written a “ Compendium of Universal History.” William 
Pitt, the younger, was a man in intellect at fourteen and Chancellor 
of the Kxchequer betore he was twenty-three, and Sir Philip 
Sydney, at the age of twenty-two, as the English Ambassador at the 
Court of Rudolph of Germany, was pronounced by William the 
Silent to be one of the ripest statesmen in Europe, but because of 
all this we do not seriously advocate the giving of votes to minors 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-one. 

To sum up our examination of the case for woman suffrage, 
women have no inherent, constitutional, or legal right to the 
Parliamentary franchise. They have not established their claim that 
they will regenerate the world by the possession of the vote; and 
we have seen that they have no great grievances. I will, next time, 
introduce the arguments against woman suffrage. 


IX. 

U p to now, always bearing in mind that woman suffrage means 
adult suffrage with the sovereign power in the hands of 
women, we have considered the reasons advanced by those 
who advocate this far-reaching change in the order of things, to see 
if they have made out a case strong enough to justify such a 

We have examined the alleged “intolerable wrongs of which 
the suffragists complain, and we have found that there are none 
worth speaking of. Indeed, we have seen that, in many ways, a 
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woman has the advantage over a man, both in the state of the law 
and in its administration, while the man has quite as many anomalies 
to complain of as the woman has. 

We have found that the excuse that women wish for the vote in 
order to better mankind at large will not bear looking into, and that 
suffragists could not possibly carry .out the promises they make or 
fulfil their boasts. 

We have been shown that the claim to the vote by the play on 
such words as “enfranchisement,” “citizen,” &c., is mere miserable 
quibbling. And, lastly, we have inquired into their so-called 
“ rights,” and found that women have no constitutional or legal 
right to vote, and no natural or inherent rights in that direction. In 
fact, while no religion proclaims their right, custom, tradition, and 
nature are all against women having the sovereign power. 

After all these inquiries, and without bringing forward a single 
argument on the other side, we are bound to arrive at the conclusion 
that the suffragists have not made out a case for themselves, and, 
without going any further, we should be quite justified in saying : 

This country has a government which has taken somewhere 
about 700 years to build on its present basis. Our government, 
which is the model for all nations wishing to set up a new 
constitution, is, on the whole, a good one. It succeeds in safe¬ 
guarding the lives, liberties, property, and possessions of its 
citizens. It seems stable, and capable of protecting our interests 
as far as foreign countries are concerned. Being a human 
institution, it is not perfect, but, at any rate, there is no evidence 
that the chpges you propose to bring about will better the existing 
state of things. We will have no more to do with “ Votes for 
Women,” and, if you attempt to take society by storm and set 
its laws at defiance, we shall actively resist you, and you must 
take the consequences. 

But we can go further than this. Besides finding that the 
suffragists have not made out their case, we can make out a strong 
case against them. We can show that, even if some infinitesimal 
amount of good were done by giving votes to women, the harm done 
would be so tremendously great in proportion, and the danger to 
which this State and Empire of ours would be exposed would be so 
grave, that nobody understanding the matter could dream of 
advocating woman suffrage. 

Before I bring forward any reasons why votes should not be 
given to women, let us consider what we mean by the State or 
Commonwealth. When we talk about the State we understand 
that which stands for law and order, that which gives us security of 
life and property against evil-doers at home ; that which protects us 
against invasion by foreign enemies, and that which regulates our 
commerce and our diplomatic relations abroad, &c. We think of all 
this as being controlled and regulated by the government which our 
constitution has built up. Now we say, “ Who made, who built up 
this State?” And the answer is, “ Men.” Men did all the heavy 
work. Men built the houses and ships, and made the roads. Where 
they did not do these things by means of their muscular strength, 
they contributed masculine ability. Also they do not plead with 
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evildoers, saying, “Please refrain,” or “It is wrong to do this”; 
they say, “ You shall not do this,” and, by their physical force, they 
terrorise, repress, and punish malefactors and those who do harm to 
society. It is men who have protected the country against invasion, 
and men who by force of arms have upheld the laws which they 
have made. 

Women stand for the moral, the spiritual, the persuasive force, 
but the material, the physical, the compelling force will always be in 
the hands of men. 

Certain suffragists lament that man acquires his right to vote “ by 
accident of birth,” but they forget that being born a male lays many 
duties, burdens, and responsibilities on the man from which the 
woman is free “ by accident of birth.” The yearly death-roll of 
men, on railway and sea, in mine, army, navy, foreign expedition, 
and colony, bears eloquent testimony to their arduous duties; while 
statistics and insurance companies show that women of all ages over 
18 have far better chances, owing to their comparatively protected 
and sheltered lives, of living than men have. 

Men have built up the State by their physical strength. They 
stand for peace and security and the maintenance of law and personal 
liberty. 

Women say they are the uplifting power. Perhaps they are. 
They say that their wise counsels will be of assistance in making our 
laws. It may be so. But it must be remembered that men have to 
carry out the laws, and you cannot compel obedience unless you are 
stronger, as well as wiser, than those to be governed. Let women, 
by their wisdom, form healthy and sane public opinion, men can 
then make laws—which after all are but reflections of public opinion 
—and see that they are carried out. 

However suffragists may try to talk round the matter, we cannot 
get away from the fact that all settled States, communities, and 
institutions depend for their very existence on physical and material 
force. Force is an absolutely essential element of all law. Law 
itself is nothing but regulated force directed towards a particular 
object. As examples of the fact that all societies rest ultimately on 
force, one has only to consider what has happened within the last 
few months. Servia would have gone to war with Austria over the 
annexing of Bosnia but for the fact that Austria possesses physical 
force to the tune of close on two million soldiers. What would 
have happened at the time of the Messina earthquake, when the 
forces of rapine and anarchy were let loose, had not the greater and 
better organised force of a Russian and afterwards a British battle¬ 
ship appeared on the scene? What put an end to the French 
postal strike? Why, the fact that the organised force of the 
Government, in the shape of soldiers, was put into the postal 
department. Why, in England, can young girls and weakly people go 
about unmolested in town and country ? It is because the organised 
force of the men of the land is always at their service for protection. 

John Stuart Mill and his followers say that “ the ‘ law of the 
strongest * has in this and one or two other countries been entirely 
abandoned in all relations of life.” It would be a bad job for them 
if this were true. What would happen to some of the women who, 





“ deprived of the elementary rights of citizenship,’' agitate in man- 
built halls, and in man-made streets and parks, protected from the 
consequences of their violent language and acts by men in tunics 
and helmets who are the outward and visible sign of the masculine 
force of the country directed against domestic violence and anarchy ? 

Those who say that “the law of reason and justice ” has super¬ 
seded rule by force really must be unable to understand facts. 
Criminals, who are not open to the appeals of reason and justice, 
know that they are checked and controlled at every turn by men’s 
force. They might, greatly daring, hold up a bank or commit high¬ 
way robbery, but they know that, sooner or later, they must be 
overwhelmed by the organised force brought against them. 

It is the same with our foreign relations. Force is the first, last, 
and only appeal in the community of nations. We do not always 
go to war, because our statesmen and diplomatists are sometimes 
able to show that persistence in certain courses will result in a 
struggle against an overwhelming combination of forces; but the 
regiment and the battleship are more convincing arguments than 
abstract notions of right and wrong. 

Those who say that rule by force has passed away because the 
smoothness of its working makes it imperceptible to them, are in the 
position of people who might think that the sun and moon are 
exploded institutions because day and night are now such well 
established occurrences. 

To sum up, it is men who have built up the State, it is men 
who have, by their muscular force, carried the law into effect. 
It is men who have, by their fighting and diplomatic power, pre¬ 
served us as a nation among others. It is men who, by their travel 
and toil, have opened up fields for emigration and markets for our 
commodities ; and ic will be men, and men, too, of a very different 
stamp from the typical male suffragist, who will be called upon to 
preserve this country from decadence, to defend the land in case of 
invasion, to act as special constables in case of riot, and to do all the 
dangerous and unpleasant work of the State. 

Having thus cleared the way somewhat, we should now inquire 
what a vote means. In preceding articles I have shown that mis¬ 
leading ideas have been scattered broadcast because those who use 
certain words do not know their meaning. It is the same with the 
word “ vote.” Reference to the derivation of the word by means of 
a dictionary will not help us much, because the names given to things 
are not always truly descriptive of them. We must look at facts. 

Space will not allow me here to say more than this much. The 
suffragists seem to think that the vote is power. It is nothing of 
the kind. It is merely a symbol of power. It is a rough and 
ready means of indicating the direction in which the voter is 
prepared to use his physical power. I will discuss this further in 
the next article. 


X 


B efore advancing arguments against woman suffrage we, in the 
last article, saw that the State, materially speaking, is built 
up and sustained by masculine toil and that its defence is 
maintained at the expense of men’s bodies and lives. I also said 
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that the vote is not power. It is merely a symbol of power. It 
indicates the side on which the voter is prepared to use his fighting 
force if matters come to a crisis. An election is merely a peaceful 
means by which one army of potential fighting men say to 
another:—“ You see how we stand. We are so many thousands 
stronger than you. It is no use wasting time, energy, wealth, and 
life in fighting. Submit your wills to ours like sensible men and 
let us get to business. If our methods prove wrong, men are sure 
to come over to your side, but if you are killed in civil war you’ll 
never have a chance to get your own way.” 

I have quoted Lord Farnborough (Sir T. E. May), to show that, 
in early times in this country, men met to settle matters which we 
should now call affairs of foreign policy, with arms in their hands. 
In those days every fighting man was prepared to enforce his will, 
and he was therefore allowed to indicate it. Manhood was, and is, 
the fundamental reason for, and the basis of the franchise. Since 
then the State has wisely introduced limitations. It is better for 
the country that the voter should have a settled dwelling place than 
that he should be a wanderer, a tramp, or a man who hasn’t wit or 
stability sufficient to continue to hold a settled occupation. He 
should have a stake in the country. Hence the property “ limitation ” 
which, because they do not understand its origin, is considered as 
well as called a “qualification ” by so many people. 

A man votes in the first place because he is a man-—one who may 
be called upon to fight for his country and uphold its laws. Then 
comes the sifting-out process. Only those potential fighters are 
allowed to vote who have a sufficient stake in the country. That his 
why John Bright said, “ We do not give a vote to every house that 
has a man in it, but to every man that has a house.” Now 
suffragists make the mistake of calling the sifting-out process a 
qualifying process. 

Macaulay says: “ Representative Government is a very happy 
contrivance for enabling large bodies of men to exert their power 
with less risk of disorder than there would otherwise be. But, 
assuredly, it does not of itself give power. Unless a representative 
assembly is sure of being supported in the last resort by the physical 
strength of large masses who have spirit to defend the constitution 
and sense to defend it in concert, the mob of the town in which it 
meets may overawe it, the howls of the listeners in its galleries may 
silence its deliberations, an able and daring individual may dissolve 
it.” Thus we see that votes are not power. They are merely 
promissory notes to pay by might of arms should the occasion arise, 
and they will, in an emergency, prove altogether valueless and use¬ 
less unless the physical force for which they stand be forthcoming. 
And so I come to the first reason why women should not have votes, 
and it is this :— 

The giving of votes to women would introduce into the 
foundation on which our Constitution is built a false quantity 
and a weakness of such a nature as to render our Government 
unstable and the lives, liberties, and property of the citizens of 
this country insecure. 





Let me explain. From what I have previously said it will be 
seen that when a man votes he, in effect, says : “I want my way in 
this matter, and, if necessary, I am prepared to fight for it.” When 
a woman votes it simply means: “ I want my way in this matter, 
and I hope you will do as I wish.” The effect of the first utterance 
is the m^ing and enforcing of law. The second utterance is merely 
a wish or a pious opinion. 

To have a stable Government, the first step is for the majority to 
have a will as to the way they shall be governed. The second step 
is for that majority to be able and willing to fight, if need be, in 
order to carry out their will; and the third step is for the minority 
to recognise the power of the majority to enforce their will if it 
should come to fighting. Now women may have all the will in the 
world, but they have not the physical force to back up their will, so the 
giving of political power to them would not make for political stability. 

It is a pity that suffragists appear to know only “ The Subjection 
of Women ” by John Stuart Mill, because he hits them so hard in 
his other writings. He says, “ A people must be considered unfit 
for more than a limited and qualified freedom who will not co-operate 
actively with the law and the public authorities in the repression of 
evil-doers.” Can women do this ? Again, Mill says, “ Those who 
are unable to make their ordinances obeyed cannot be said to 
govern.” He also says, “ Political institutions (however the 
proposition may be at times ignored) are the work of men ; owe 
their origin and their whole existence to human will. 

Political machinery does not act of itself. As it is first made, so it 
has to be worked, by men, and even by ordinary men. It needs not 
their simple acquiescence, but their active participation. . . . 
They must be willing and able to do what is necessary to keep it 
standing.” How do women stand here ? I should like to quote 
much more of Mill, not because he says the best things on the 
subject, but because suffragists believe in him so, but space will 
allow only of this one quotation further: “ Representative institutions 
necessarily depend for permanence upon the readiness of the people 
to fight for them in case of their being endangered. If too little 
valued for this, they seldom obtain a footing at all, and if they do, 
are almost sure to be overthrown as soon as the head of the 
Government, or any party leader who can muster force for a 
coup-de-main, is willing to run some small risk for absolute power.” 

Let me illustrate the danger of counting side by side two sets of 
votes, the one set representing masculine force and the other set 
indicating feminine wishes, and, for the sake of clearness, I will 
speak in round numbers. Let us suppose that a question which 
might stir men’s blood and arouse their passions had to be settled 
by an appeal to the country. We can easily imagine some such 
question as the South African War, the Dogger Bank incident, the 
Disestablishment of the Church, Home Rule for Ireland, a popular 
or unpopular peace, a foreign “ atrocity,” or a distasteful alliance 
to be decided by an electorate consisting of women as well as men. 
Now supposing fifteen million, out of the twenty-four million or so 
adults, voted on the question, it is conceivable that there might be 
eight million on one side and seven million on the other. 










Of the minority it is not improbable that five million might be 
men and two million women, while of the majority it is possible that 
two million might be men and six million women. 

Now, if once the five million men of the minority suspected that 
the votes of the majority were largely those of women, and that 
therefore the majority were unable to enforce their will on the 
minority, is it not to be expected that they would refuse to abide by 
the decision of the ballot-box ? Would the “Passive Resisters’* be 
passive if they thought the majority were unable to compel them to 
any course ? Would the Southern States of America have settled 
down, as they did after the American Civil War, if they had thought 
that the Northern States would have been unable to force them to 
do so by means of rifle and bayonet ? No, and if at any time, in 
this or any country, when a vital matter was being decided, the 
minority suspected that the majority could not force their will on 
the community, civil war would be the result. 

Up to now there is a probability, which amounts almost to a 
certainty, that the party in power has the actual physical superiority. 
Nobody ever thinks of questioning this. But if women were given 
the vote, the majority of voters at an election would not, as a matter 
of course, represent the preponderance of fighting power. Men 
would get into the habit of going behind and beyond the decision of 
the ballot-box. Elections would not be the last word in matters of 
civil dispute or political contention, and, where men’s passions were 
inflamed and their emotions aroused, civil war would be the result. 
Therefore I say that to give women the vote would upset the 
equilibrium of the State. We should be in the position of some of 
the States of Central and South America. We should never be 
certain that some burning question would not cause civil disorder. 
Revolution and its consequent anarchy would be an ever-present 
danger, and there would be no prolonged period of assured safety for 
life, liberty, or personal possessions. 

I will now mention six other reasons against woman suffrage 
about which I hope to say something next week:— 

(1) The giving of votes to women, with its consequence, 
universal adult suffrage, and its corollary, the woman M.P., 
would lower the quality of our legislation, would increase the 
number of capricious, emotional, and meddlesome laws, and 
would therefore in many cases bring the law into contempt and 
render it a dead letter. 

(2) The giving of votes to women would lower the whole tone 
of politics. 

(3) The giving of votes to women would minimise their 
influence for good, both socially and politically. It would make 
a difference for the worse in their treatment by men, and it 
would have an evil effect on the character of women themselves. 

(4) The giving of votes to women would have an effect for the 
worse on the upbringing of the young and the future of the race. 

(5) The giving of votes to women would be disastrous in our 
relations with foreign powers and with our dependencies, 
especially those which, like Indi^, are inhabited by races not 
European. 
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(6) The giving of votes to women is not desired by the 
overwhelming majority of the women of this country. It is 
actively opposed by numbers greater than those comprising the 
whole of the suffrage societies, and it is passively opposed by 
millions more. Women do not desire the duties and 
responsibilities attached to the Parliamentary Franchise, and, 
above all, they strongly object to being ruled by women. 

XL 

W E saw in the last article that woman suffrage would 
endanger the stability of the State, and expose it to 
the ever-present risk of civil war, with its consequent 
anarchy, whenever men's passions were deeply moved. I will 
now, very briefly, touch on the other reasons I gave against 
woman suffrage. 

I said that, with its consequence, universal adult suffrage 
and its corollary, the woman M.P., it would lower the quality 
of our legislation, and increase the number of capricious, 
ernotional, and meddlesome laws; therefore, in many cases, 
bringing the law into contempt and rendering it a dead letter. 

The more voters we create, the greater the number of 
persons do we get who have not the intelligence to judge what 
is really good for themselves and their country. We get 
further and further away from the highest levels of political 
wisdom and statesmanship, and we increase the tendency 
towards decisions, by the electorate, of a capricious and short¬ 
sighted character. In other words, we import into our 
governing methods more and more of what the French call 
the folly of the crowd." 

With regard to women as a body, their strength lies in 
the inspiring, the sympathetic, the spiritual character of their 
influence in the world, as distinct from the more common¬ 
place, practical, and material character of men's strength. 
Woman's nature is rich in emotion and sentiment, and the 
very earnestness and beauty of these qualities are just the 
very drawbacks to woman's use or capability in the making or 
the application of laws. Women make up their minds sooner 
than men. They are less cool and patient than men are in 
arriving at conclusions. A sentiment or a prejudice will sway 
them where men, as a sex, will not be affected, and emotion 
or state of health will have a marked effect on their judgments 
and opinions. 

We complain, and with only too much truth, that the 
present political constituencies are often unreasoning and 
fickle, led away from wisdom by a jingling catch-phrase or a 
striking wall-poster. And these are male constituencies with 
the admittedly less intelligent body of men excluded. What 
would be the effect if we trebled the electorate by adding to 
the seven miUion voters, some three millions of the, at present, 
disfranchised men, and some ten or eleven million women? 
Should we have mote intelligence and less excitability and 
caprice shown in our Parliamentary elections than at present? 
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No. Instead of increasing the intelligence and caution 
needed in facing embarrassing political matters, instead of 
adding to the coolness and calmness required in approaching 
in a dispassionate and impartial manner problems of taxation, 
of civil or penal legislation, of financial or commercial import¬ 
ance, or of foreign policy involving perhaps peace and war, a 
favourable or unfavourable alliance, etc., we should add 
enormously to the already large element of fickleness, impul¬ 
siveness, and incapacity in our constituencies. 

Our political decisions would tend more and more to be 
those of caprice and “ first thoughts"’ without consideration 
of results. Without knowledge of the problems and reasons 
which led to their enactment, good laws would be repealed; 
and in the supposed interests of portions of the community, 
laws of a “ grandmotherly ” type would be passed without 
intelligent foresight of their ill effects. We should have enact¬ 
ments interfering with our domestic concerns, perhaps good 
in principle but utterly unworkable, and of a nature to bring 
the law into contempt as “woman-made.” For instance, to 
pass a law such as was seriously discussed in one much- 
quoted country, that all children of a certain age must be in 
bed by a certain time, would rouse public opinion into hostility, 
and unwise laws, made in moments of emotion, dealing with 
temperance matters or social questions, would do more harm 
than good by provoking furious reaction of a mischievous 
nature. 

Enactments passed in those countries where women have 
votes are laws no longer in the sense of being compulsory 
commands. They are merely pious expressions of opinion, 
tolerated only when men agree with them. When men dis¬ 
approve, these laws are a dead letter. The New Zealand 
Arbitration Act affords a good example of this kind ot thing. 

With regard to my reason that the giving of votes to 
women would lower the whole tone of politics, I will merely 

say this:— , , . u*. • 

The arguments and tactics which are used now to obtain 
the vote would, if the vote were given to women, be used 
again. The organisers and leaders of the woman s movement 
would next agitate to get into Parliament to represent 
“ Woman,” and we should see a sex antagonism aroused 
which would result in other attempts to rush the House o 
Commons, and further pestering and annoyance of public 
persons whenever sections of women voters considered them¬ 
selves justified by their opinions. There would be a pandering 
to all that is violent and excitable in politics, and calm and 
practical discussion of important problems would be 

impossibl^ouid about a new and inferior type of Parlia- 

mentary candidate—one who would appeal to the 
an emotional public rather than to their reason; and all kinds 
of touting would go on in order to obtain the support of the 
least intelligent and unselfish portion of the community. 
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Mr. W. Pember Reeves, the late Agent-General for New 
Zealand in London, says that woman suffrage in New Zealand 
has led to an increase in political cant. 

Besides, women, when they are in earnest, never do 
things by halves. They either love or hate, and a rancour and 
a passion would be introduced into politics which would make 
it increasingly hard for political opponents to be friends in 
private life. 

With regard to the effect of the suffrage on women’s 
social and political influence for good, on their treatment by 
men, and on their own characters, I say this: 

Women’s influence for good in religious, educational, and 
social matters will suffer, and is even now diminishing, 
because people are already beginning to look for motives. 
For instance, when a lady of well-known political views begins 
to take an interest in, say, a girls’ friendly society, it is asked 
if she wishes to get at ” the young women and girls in 
order to enlist them in the woman suffrage movement. 

There is also a general lessening of respect among men 
for women’s opinions. Men have watched women carefully 
in this movement, and they will not trust them—one section 
of women because of their actions and avowed intentions, and 
the other sections because many men think that they refrain, 
not from principle, but because they are clever enough to see 
that methods of violence are inexpedient. 

Men cannot work side by side with those who will not 
adopt men’s codes of honour, truth, and decency in public life 
and work, and they are quite justified when they are told, as 
they have been by one prominent suffragist, that “ We con¬ 
sider that in fighting for the sacred right of the individual, all 
so-called codes of right and wrong mean nothing and less 
than nothing.” 

Men are now saying that the deeds of violence systemati¬ 
cally planned, the outrages on all the decencies of public life 
the mean trickery, the mendacity, and the unwomanly 
actions of large numbers of suffragists are such as no political 
cause can justify, and are such as testify most strikingly to 
the ill-effects of political life on women and their utter 
unfitness for it. 

Women say they need the vote because they are unrepre¬ 
sented. If they get the vote, therefore, there will be a 
” Woman ” party with woman representatives, and the 
inevitable result will be an “Anti-Woman” party. Is this 
likely to benefit the cause and conditions of women? 

To say nothing of the serious and subtle weakening of 
family ties when husband and wife support conflicting political 
opinions, and when brothers and sisters—perhaps mothers 
and daughters canvass for and advocate—maybe on the 
platform—opposing Parliamentary candidates, the movement 
for the education of women, particularly in its higher aspects, 
will be set back. 


J 
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The great educational and social advance made by 
women during the last fifty years has been made without the 
vote, but when men see young lady graduates acting as they 
have done during the last four or five years, they will think 
and say, as someone once said of a trick dog: “ This is the 
effect of education on a limited intelligence.** Men are 
beginning to think that the older universities are wise in 
withholding degrees from women because, as I have heard 
men say, more forcibly than elegantly, these young women 
nearly always suffer from ‘‘ swelled head.** 

The giving of votes to women will have an effect on the 
home life and the upbringing of the young, because if women 
are to exercise the franchise intelligently they must read the 
party journals, attend the political meetings, and, in fact, do 
all that men do at election times. If they do not, but just 
‘‘ put a cross on paper once every three or four years,** their 
vote will be the result of chance or prejudice, and will be 
harmful to the State. If they do leave their homes to take 
part in political work the homes and the children will suffer. 

As a rule, it is the women who shirk their domestic 
and family duties ** who are loudest in demanding their 
“ rights.** The franchise would be a duty which women, 
speaking generally, have neither the opportunity nor leisure 
to perform properly. 

What would be the effect of woman suffrage in this 
country regarding our relations with foreign powers? Well, 
in the first place, our foreign policy would be decided by an 
electorate in which the majority of voters were feminine. 
The policy of such an electorate would be opposed to the 
competing policies of the other first-class powers, all 
controlled, directed, and enforced by males. We should be 
putting an impulsive and emotional controlling power against 
diplomacy and policy of a comparatively cold-blooded and 
machine-like kind. 

Peace and war would be declared on insufficient or 
impulsive grounds. Threats and alliances would be made on 
impulse. Armenian, Bulgarian, or Congo ‘‘ atrocities ** woulJ 
be sufficient to bring about grave international complications 
As the results of popular excitement, and without previous 
provision, wars would be made or courses of action taken 
which might strip this country of all her foreign possessions 
and reduce her permanently to the position of a fifth or si?^h- 
rate power. The women would have brought this about, but 
most of the taxation for these wars would hav’e to be paid by 
men. Men would have to do the fighting by land and sea, and 
it would be men who would have to conduct all the negotia¬ 
tions necessary to restore the country to tranquility. 

In my next article I hope to show that woman suffrage is 
not desired by the democracy. I also will mention the cases 
of New Zealand, Australia, Finland, and the American States, 
and in the same article I propose to summarise and conclude. 
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XII. 

I N this, the last article of the series, I must condense my 
remarks very much. We are told that woman suffrage is 
“inevitable,’’ that it is “ bound to come,” and that “ the 
volume of opinion in the country which supports the ‘ enfran¬ 
chisement ’ of women has increased to an unprecedented 
degree,” &c. Well, let us see what evidence there is in 
support of these statements. 

Remembering that the woman suffrage movement has 
been going on for 50 years, let us enquire into the subscribing 
strength of the various suffrage societies, and we will take 
the word of their own officials too, when we can get it, in 
order to be on the safe side. 

In the “ Manchester Guardian ” of October 11, 1909, 
Miss Margaret Ashton gives us the combined membership of 
all such societies except the “ Militant ” Societies. She says 
that the “ National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies ” 
(president, Mrs. Henry Fawcett) has a membership of “ over 
15,000.” We will call it 16,000. I do not know if the 
“Women’s Freedom League ” are counted in this Union, but 
supposing them not counted, and accepting their Hon. Secre¬ 
tary’s word—“Times,” October 15, 1909—they number 5,000. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s followers assure us that they keep no 
list, and do not even know^ their London membership (see Mrs. 
Somervell’s letter to the “ Times,” October 13, 1909). She 
with the help of a chartered accountant and another gentle¬ 
man, examined their report and balance sheet for 1908; and 
counting all names given of men, women, and children of 
seven and a-half years old and upwards, one “baby 
suffragist,” 270 “anonymous” donors, and 6,000 supposed 
shilling members whose nanes were not given, the most that 
could be allowed them was 8,374 members. 

These three bodies comprise 29,374 members. The other 
insignificant little bodies would probably bring it up to 
30,000. That is to say, the total membership of all societies 
whose avowed object is “ votes for women ” is about 30,000 
women (over and under 21) and men. There are in this 
country more than twenty-one million men and women over 21 
years of age; so the number of people in these societies, after 
50 years, works out to one in seven hundred. 

On the other hand, the “ Women’s National Anti- 
Suffrage League,” after an existence of about twelve months, 
has a membership of anything between 10,000 and 12,000. 
This, of course, is without counting the “ Men’s League for 
Opposing Woman Suffrage,” and other kindred societies. 

The “ Manchester Guardian,” this month, stated that 
the “North of England Society for Women’s Suffrage” 
(Manchester branch) had 600 members. The Manchester 
branch of the “Women’s National Anti-Suffrage League” 
has that membership after only five months of existence. 

The return of petitions to Parliament shows that for the 
sixteen years ending 1907 the number of signatures in favour 
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of woman suffrage was 193,618. This would include men and 
women under 21, and also those who had signed more than 
once on different petitions presented on different occasions. 
The number of women over 21 in the country in 1907 was 
10,520,780. Therefore, even counting all the petitioners as 
women over 21 who had signed once only, there were 
10,327,162 adult women who had manifested no desire for 
the vote. 

Again, according to the official return, between February 
16, 1909, and May 21, 1909, there were seventy petitions 
signed by a total of 13,891 men and women for the suffrage. 
Against this, in March, 1909, one petition, signed by women 
only, against the suffrage was presented, and it contained 
254,620 attested signatures. Since then about 100,000 
women have signed against votes for women, and the signa¬ 
tures are coming in daily. 

We are informed that over 400 members of the present 
House of Commons have expressed themselves in favour of 
woman suffrage. The manner in which they have received the 
efforts of Mr. Keir Hardie and the other feminists does not 
appear to support this statement. We are told of the promises 
of candidates after they have been pestered and “ badgered ” 
by women at by-elections. It would be interesting if the 
details of the alleged favourable replies could be published for 
the edification of the public. In this connection I seem to 
remember the absolute and emphatic denial of Mr. Partington, 
M.P., to the assertion that he had pledged himself, during the 
High Peak election, last July, to support votes for women. 

Sir W. Randal Cremer,"M.P., said that when he opposed 
woman suffrage three years before the Dickinson debate he 
was afterwards thanked for his action by hon. members who 
had voted for it. They had done so, not that they beheved in 
it, but they had been pestered by women who had exacted 
pledges from them. 

Woman Suffrage has never been placed before the consti¬ 
tuencies at any General Election, as a clear and vital issue. 
Its supporters hope, by misrepresentation, by bullying and 
cajoling members of Parliament privately, to get a Bill 
through Parliament over the heads of the electors. 

One more proof that the movement is not spontaneous. 
In April last, a meeting of the Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage ” was held in Manchester, and their secretary 
reported that 10,000 Nonconformist ministers had been 
circularised with the view to the holding of a Manchester 
protest meeting against the Government’s attitude towards 
the suffrage question and the treatment meted out to women 
‘‘ political offenders,” but only replies had been received, 
of which number five were promises of attendance. The 
vast majority of them,” remarked the secretary, ‘ simply go 
into irrelevant matters and use violent language and abuse 
about the tactics of the militant suffragists. 
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Enough has now been said to show that women who 
object to women representing and governing them are quite 
right when they say that it is an impertinence of a small body 
of women to presume to speak for their sex. 

And now about New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Finland, 
the Isle of Man, and the four American States. Even if it 
were proved that woman suffrage is not harmful in those 
countries, it is idle to compare them with ours. Their matters 
are merely domestic. They have no foreign policy to think 
about. They live under the protection of powerful male- 
managed States. 

In America, where they have in part tasted the sweets of 
woman suffrage, the most determined opponents of its further 
extension are the women themselves, and since they began 
to move 13 years ago the cause has steadily declined, even 
in such matters as municipal and school suffrage. 

The four States—Wyoming, Idaho, Colerado, and Utah— 
cannot be. compared either with this country or the other 
States of America. The conditions are entirely different. 
They are all Western States, sparsely settled, and of large 
area. In all, the male population largely predominates. As 
a rule, the settlements in Wyoming, Idaho, and Colorado are 
vast cattle ranches or mining camps. In Utah, and largely 
in Idaho, the Mormon church dominates everything. Wyoming 
is eight times the size of Holland, with less than one-fiftieth 
of its population—less than one inhabitant to the square mile 
—and it has the largest ratio of men to women of all the 
States. Idaho is two-fifths of the size of all Germany, with 
one-twelfth of the population of Berlin. 

Women have had votes for 40 years in Wyoming, for 16 
years in Utah and Idaho, and for 13 years in Colorado, yet 
they have done nothing for the uplifting of their sex which 
has not been accomplished in the States where male suffrage 
only obtains. In the first three States women are strong 
supporters of Mormonism at the polls. In Colorado the 
Democratic party kept itself in power for six years because 
the police forced certain women to act as ‘‘repeaters” on 
election days, some of the women voting half-a-dozen times. 

With regard to Australia and New Zealand, their popula¬ 
tion is about five million, and women are in a minority. They 
are also entirely without the responsibilities that attach to the 
Imperial Parliament. Indeed, the business transacted in the 
Manchester Town Hall by the City Council is better to be 
compared with Australian and New Zealand parliamentary 
work than anything we can think of, and it probably is quite 
as complicated as the business of these colonial legislatures. 

Mr. John Cathcart Wason,M.P. for Orkney and Shetland, 
who for many years was a member of the New Zealand House 
of Representatives, told the House of Commons that he had 
lived many years in New Zealand, and could say that not only 
the conditions there, but the people there were entirely 
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different. It was the most parochial country in the world. It 
was confined absolutely to its own affairs. 

In Finland there is an agitation to introduce a Bill to 
reduce the electoral privileges of women, “because they are 
not practical politicians, and also because they do not apply 
to the duties of their position.** No; 
the British Empire does not need, at present, to follow the 
example of these enlightened ** lands. 

I do not think that we need seriously consider the Joan of 
Arc ar^ Queen Elizabeth arguments. One might perhaps 
quote Queen Victoria, who wrote in 1852, ** We women are 
governing, and if we are good women, we must 
dislike these masculine occupations.** 

We do not argue with women whose attitude is: I want 
the vote; never mind what you say. Tm a human being as 
much as you are.** They must be ignored and swept aside. 
They are hke children who stamp and scream because they 
cannot understand why they are not allowed to steer the 
60-h.p. motor-car. 

And now let us sum up. We are asked to change the 
basis of the electorate of this country from that of a limited 
male suffrage to that of universal adult suffrage, with the 
feminine vote in the majority. It is not a widening of the 
male franchise merely; it is a transfer of the steering wheel 
of the ship of State from masculine to feminine hands. 

The reasons given for this momentous change are—First, 
that women have great grievances; second, that their votes 
will improve the lot of the people of this country and of the 
human race in general; and, third, that they have as much 
right to manage the State as men have. 

In reply to these reasons we have seen—First, that women 
have no great grievances, and that their interests are being 
safeguarded by their fathers, sons, husbands, and brothers 
better than they could do it themselves; second, that women*s 
votes cannot bring about the regeneration of society and do 
all the fine things promised; and, third, that the right, or 
rather duty, of managing the State depends mainly on the 
power physically to maintain and enforce the conditions 
needed for the well-being of the State. 

We find, therefore, that a case has not been made out 
strong enough to warrant the change. On the other hand, 
we have seen that to take the guidance and control of the 
State out of the hands of men into those of women would, as 
far as domestic matters are concerned, upset the equilibrium 
of the Government and imperil the safety of the Common¬ 
wealth. It would lower the quality of legislation and the 
whole tone of politics. It would be bad for the country, and 
especially for women, socially and educationally. It would 
be bad for family life and the upbringing of the young, and it 
would imperil our position as a world power. 

I regard woman suffrage as a national peril of such 
magnitude that, were I a potentate of unlimited wealth and 
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unscrupulous character, wishful of ruining a neighbouring 
State, I would organise and finance a “ woman’s movement 
in that country. I would institute a few ‘‘ At Homes,” where 
I should cause various glib ladies to exploit the suffering and 
wrongs of ” sweated ” women till 1 had brought about a kind 
of religious revival. From these gatherings I should select a 
few ordinary young women with narrow understandings and 
limited information. I would put five or six phrases in their 
mouths, give them a few numbers of ” Votes for Women to 
read up, and in a month they would be street-corner orators. 
If their feelings were too fine, or their abilities too poor for 
them to continue their “ hum-drum ” every-day occupations, 
in three months I should make them paid organisers and 
agitators at about £3 per week, and double pay ev^y time 
they committed an outrage on public decency, defied the 
police, or were “ martyred ” in prison. By this means I should 
keep the rival State occupied with its own affairs while I had 
leisure to pursue my own policy, aggressive or otherwise. 

To come back to our own country, the danger is immi¬ 
nent owing to the apathy of the general public, the persistence, 
and insidious methods of the suffragists, and the lack of 
“backbone” of the average member of Parliament and 
Parliamentary candidate. , , i 

Men especially should study the question. They should 
read such books as Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s ” Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity”; “Woman Suffrage a National 
Danger,” by Heber Hart, LLD.; Professor Dicey’s “Letters 
to a Friend on Votes for Women”; “The Freedom of 
Women,” by Mrs. Frederic Harrison, and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s “'Realities and Ideals.” Personally I am indebted 
to these, among others, for many ideas in this series of 


articles. , i i j 

We must remember that energy and self-devotion, coupled 
with splendid organisation and extensive advertisement such 
as the suffragists exhibit must, on behalf of even a very small 
minority, win the day against a huge and apathetic majority. 

Those opposed to woman suffrage should seek out the 
anti-suffrage organisation in their particular town. They 
should sacrifice a small subscription and a little time to oppose 
those who are giving large sums of money and nearly all 
their time to promote votes for women. They should let their 
local members of Parliament know in no uncertain manner 
that they will support them against the pesterings of certain 
women if only tney will have moral courage sufficient to 
state clearly that they are opposed to woman suffrage. 

All this must be done, or, owing to the blindness and 
apathy of the men of the land, whose fathers have made this 
great nation what it is to-day, we shall bring about its ruin 
by the introduction of votes for women, and that menace to 
sanity in legislation, the woman M.P. ^ ^ qRONNO 
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